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The Election and the Next President 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, the captains 
and the kings depart.” The sentiment of Kipling’s 
“Recessional” fits the close of an American election 
campaign. The kings do not exactly depart; the 
victorious king remains. 

Presidential campaigns remind us that in our 
unique constitutional system we have an elected 
king of independent power, and with very great 
power. Both candidates meditated on the theme of 
the loneliness of the President in making final deci- 
sions. They emphasized the theme so much that a 
stranger might get the impression that our Con- 
gress was impotent. At any rate, the American 
President has more levers of power in his hand 
than any ruler of the modern world, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Russian boss. 

The shouting dies. The shouting seemed so shrill, 
and the ubiquitous television has made us fully 
conscious of its frenetic character. It all seems so 
incongruous when it hails the leaders of the party 
for which we have decided not to vote. It is only 
slightly less incongruous when it hails our candi- 
dates. The tumult includes all campaign oratory 
with its exaggerations, half-truths and false analo- 
gies, which prove the Republicans responsible for 
all depressions and the Democrats for all wars 
(though these wars established both the power and 
responsibility of the giant nation in the community 
of nations). 

President-elect Kennedy’s margin of victory was 
not as great as many pundits predicted. How could 
the Republicans have expected to win with a 
candidate who was anathema to the union of in- 
dependents and liberals that furnished much of 
Eisenhower's majority, and who had little to com- 


mend him except experience, but not experience 
in making decisions? Obviously lacking Eisen- 
hower’s aura as a war hero, Mr. Nixon even more 
patently lacked Ike’s personal charisma. In view of 
the close popular vote we wonder what would have 
happened if the Republicans had nominated 
Nelson Rockefeller. 

In Senator Kennedy, on the other hand, we have 
a new breed of politician—intelligent, shrewd, 
probably the most literate of our Presidents since 
Woodrow Wilson; tough, perhaps to the point of 
ruthlessness. He lacks only the emotional depth 
and eloquence that gave wings to Stevenson’s 
words. But this coolness did not prevent him from 
arousing popular enthusiasm, though his addresses 
were unemotional—in Lippmann’s words, “singu- 
larly free of demagoguery.” It was not only the teen- 
agers who hailed him as a hero. He is young, but 
he has the capacity for making decisions, and he 
will undoubtedly gather around him an able team. 

Presidential elections, while emphasizing person- 
ality, choose policies and, thank God, not only 
personalities. On foreign policy, the nation has 
been apprehensive about our position in the world 
since the first Sputnik heralded the technical efh- 
ciency of what we regarded, rather complacently, as 
a backward nation. The collapse of the Paris sum- 
mit meeting made the assumption of the security 
of our peace less tenable, though no one will deny 
that neither party has a panacea for the awful 
nuclear dilemma. Our failure to take rigorous 
steps to prove our sympathy to the new nations 
of Africa made Kennedy’s emphasis on a more 
forceful foreign policy more persuasive. 

On domestic policy, the acceptance by the Eisen- 
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hower administration of the welfare legislation 
inaugurated by Roosevelt did not finally avail to 
keep the allegiance of the urban masses. A tight 
fiscal policy, designed to avoid inflation, did not 
prevent higher prices; and the lack of growth in 
industrial production made appealing the Kennedy 
plea for “getting America to move again.” 

The most decisive change in voting habits from 
Eisenhower to Kennedy was the return of the 
Negroes to the Democratic Party, in which they 
have constituted a sizeable proportion of its urban 
core. Republican Chairman Morton acknowledged 
that “We took a beating in the Negro wards.” Be- 
hind this beating is an interesting chapter in the 
nation’s gradual solution of the “American di- 
lemma.” Part of the Negro’s disenchantment with 
Republicanism was due to the President’s failure 
ever to commit himself to the Supreme Court 
decision and to his lack of vigor in handling Gov- 
ernor Faubus. Ironically, Nixon was more vigorous 
on the civil rights issue than the President, but this 
did not avail. 

Despite its strong Southern base, the Democratic 
Party adopted the strongest civil rights platform in 
its history. This was done at the suggestion of the 
Kennedy forces. This defiance of the South and his 
defiance of the Northern liberals by offering his 
defeated foe the Vice-Presidency both proved 
shrewd political moves. They were certainly moral 
and statesmanlike policies as well, for they helped 
the nation to inch one more step forward in elimi- 
nating an injustice—the heritage of pre-Civil War 
slavery—that is an offense to the conscience and a 
taint on the standard of democracy. 

The only thing we can guess about the subter- 
ranean religious issue in the election is that it 
strengthened Kennedy’s urban vote and weakened 
his Protestant farm vote. It accentuated a familiar 
pattern in American elections—the Democrats’ pil- 
ing up a great enough majority in their urban 
strongholds to offset the Republican majorities in 
the suburbs and the farm counties. Thus we have a 
geographic symbol of the political physiognomy of 
American politics. 

The young President-elect grasps the helm in one 
of the most fateful periods of our history, when 
our fate is inextricably bound up with what both 
candidates defined rather too simply as “the free 
world.” Leaving out Cold War polemics, it would 
be better to say that our fate is bound to the fate 
of the whole world, as a nascent world community 


tries to extricate itself from the Cold War and to 
avoid a nuclear catastrophe. 

The responsibilities of the nation are great and 
awful enough to ennoble any President who as- 
sumes primary power in behalf of the nation. We 
hope they will give Mr. Kennedy the grace to 
mature and broaden his great intellectual gifts so 
that this nation under God will have a new birth 
of humility and a new sense of duty. 

R.N. 


TRIUMPH FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


HE FACT that a Roman Catholic could be 

elected President is a triumph for American 
democracy. It is a sign of the viability of our reli- 
gious pluralism. If Senator Kennedy proves to be 
a good President, his election will have a most 
salutary effect on interfaith relations in our coun- 
try. 

The pundits will study and explain the effect of 
the religious issue for years to come. All that we 
can say now is that the issue obviously cut both 
ways. Judging from the strength of conviction ex- 
pressed by some influential Protestant spokesmen, 
it is probable that many Protestants voted against 
Senator Kennedy on religious grounds alone, but 
probably many more voted against him for a vari- 
ety of reasons. In the suburbs and small towns and 
rural areas of the North, Protestants are not usually 
tempted to vote for any Democrat. 

The pre-election polls and the most superficial 
examination of the election returns indicate that 
there was a very sizable swing back to the Democrat- 
ic ticket by Catholics who had voted for Eisenhower. 
We shall be hearing a great deal about the Catho- 
lic vote—the religious issue in reverse. But surely 
this Catholic vote for Kennedy is quite a compli- 
cated phenomenon. For one thing it was a natural 
return to the Democratic Party by Catholics who 
had deserted it under the spell of Eisenhower. 

Also, and perhaps more important, this Catholic 
vote may be much more a minority vote than a 
religious vote. This was a chance for Catholics to 
remove the one obstacle to full participation in the 
American community. The much-discussed and 
deliberate efforts to exclude Catholics from the 
Presidency were bound to evoke this response. 

There have been signs that the hierarchy of the 
Roman Church has not been enthusiastic about 
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the Kennedy candidacy; it certainly has not gone 
out of its way to make it easy for Kennedy, as was 
illustrated by the action of the Puerto Rican 
Bishops. But the Catholic laymen, on the other 
hand, often quite naturally identified themselves 
as a minority with one of their number who was 
in a position to break the pattern of exclusion that 
had been a source of irritation since 1928. 

The suggestion that we are dealing here with 
minority votes rather than religious votes is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Jewish community also 
supported Kennedy very strongly. We must weigh 
this fact in the light of the tendency of Jews in 
this country to put even more emphasis on a strict 
interpretation of the separation of Church and 
State than most Protestants. The arguments that 
led many Protestants to see a threat in a victory 
for a Catholic could have been expected to have 
influence with Jewish as well as Protestant voters, 
but this was not the case. Instead we have one 
minority identifying itself with another minority 
in the hope of breaking the Protestant monopoly 
on the office of President. 

One of the most encouraging results of the elec- 
tion was the complete defeat of the Bishops of 
Puerto Rico in their effort to use their religious 
influence to undermine the strength of the Popular 
Party in that island and its splendid leader, Gover- 
nor Munoz Marin. Whatever objections the bishops 
had to the policies of the Puerto Rican Govern- 
ment, they might well have weighed over against 


them the consideration that this Administration, 
which has been in power since 1948, has given 
Puerto Rico the most promising alternative to a 
Castro-type revolution. 

In any case, the Puerto Ricans would have none 
of this kind of clerical dictation. It may be reassur- 
ing to those who fear Catholic power to see how 
clericalism, as has been true so often, creates its 
own antidote. It is also reassuring to those who 
imagine that Catholics are completely coordinated 
that there was public disagreement among the 
bishops themselves as to whether or not it was a 
sin to disobey their directive. 

As we think ahead to the years of John Kennedy’s 
leadership, we would do well to remember Walter 
Lippmann’s words: “It has been truly impressive 
to see the precision of Mr. Kennedy’s mind, his 
immense command of facts, his instinct for the 
crucial point, his singular lack of demagoguery and 
sloganeering, his intense concern and interest in 
the subject itself, the stability and steadfastness of 
his nerves, his coolness and his courage.” 

These are words of great promise, which refer 
to qualities that are already apparent. We hope 
that, as he grows in the Presidency, we will also 
see more clearly deeper levels of compassion and 
commitment. We may also hope that they are wise 
prophets who see in him the marks of a capacity 
for leadership that may do for the Sixties what 
Franklin Roosevelt's leadership did for the Thirties. 

J. C. B. 





Success” and “Failure” in Inner-City Churches 


HURCH WORKERS in the inner-city these 
days find they must seek to carry out their 
ministry while a continuing debate whistles past 
their heads. The major terms of the debate are the 
words “success” and “‘failure’—an unhappy anti- 
nomy that freights the discussion with all the emo- 
tional overtones of our economic system’s attempt 
to measure achievement by what it calls “success.” 
David W. Barry, Executive Secretary of the New 
York City Mission Society, must be given responsi- 
bility for having introduced the word “success” 
into the picture, when he told a group of Presby- 
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terians in June 1958, “. . . the task of the inner-city 
church is to be a successful church.” 


I am talking about institutional success in 
terms of standards we all understand, and 
the criteria I would offer would be something 
like these: it ought to have somewhere around 
350 to 700 members; in communities of new- 
comers, Negro or Puerto Rican communities 
or public housing project areas, the Sunday 
School ought to be the same size; the members 
should be contributing or raising something 
like $45 to $60 per member per year; it should 
have an active program at all levels; it should 
have a full complement of volunteer Sunday 
School teachers and other leaders; and there 
should be some evidence that it is deepening 
the spiritual life of those who participate, 





and making a difference in the community 
around it (Address, ‘““The Nature and Mission 
of the Church in the Inner City,” mimeo.). 


Barry also struck out at “the men—sometimes quite 
recently out of seminary (it seems to be connected 
with the new look in theology)—who make a special 
virtue of failure.” 

Barry’s central intention in these remarks was to 
point to the changing composition of the inner- 
city population since the 1930’s. With a majority 
of the people now occupying the low-income resi- 
dential areas of our major cities already Protestant 
by heritage or, negatively, not Roman Catholic or 
Jewish, it is no longer necessary to be satisfied with 
small, feeble, perpetually struggling congregations. 
However, he went beyond this intention when he 
tried to identify his “failure” group as being clergy- 
men who “want to take Job as their model of Chris- 
tian life,” using their ministry in an urban area as 
an occasion for their own spiritual growth rather 
than for the redemption of others. 


Exposure and Risk 


Reaction was not slow in coming. Many re- 
sponded with statements like this: ‘God does not 
require of us success, but rather a faithful and 
obedient ministry.” George E. Todd, then with the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish, went farther in his 
challenge to Barry’s argument: 


I really believe that evangelism takes place 
most significantly when the Church is led into 
situations of danger and when members of 
that Church are made to feel that they are 
threatened. It is in this context that Bible 
study really begins to take on meaning. It is 
in this kind of tension between study of the 
Scripture and exposure to the world that a 
Church begins to find its meaning as given 
by God and it is there that the world begins 
to hear something about what the Gospel 
really is. The Church, when it is the Church, 
is, in the eyes of the world, a failure. Evangel- 
ism is not measured by success patterns, but 
by the Church’s capacity to absorb hostility 
. . . (Inner-City Consultation, Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., New York, N.Y., April 
13-14, 1959, p. I-6). 


Believing that the Church will be looked on as a 
failure even as people looked upon Jesus as a fail- 
ure on the cross, Todd summed up this understand- 
ing of the work of the Church in two words, 
“exposure” and “risk.” By exposure, he meant 
that the Church must share in the life of the world 
and be exposed to its problems and sins; by risk, 


he meant that when the Church acts it cannot be 


sure that this will result in building up the life of 
the Church (Ibid., p. II-2). 

At this point the discussion became really con- 
fused when some, having heard of Barry's call for 
success with its obiter dictum qoncerning the 
prophets of failure and of Todd’s defense of failure, 
began to speak of the debate as being between a 
“theology of success” and a “theology of failure.” 
In fact, the tension is between no theology and a 
part-theology. All that Barry had been giving was 
‘‘a sociologist’s idea of a successful voluntary insti- 
tution.” Such institutional criteria might—or might 
not—be describing a Church of Jesus Christ. How- 
ever, taken by themselves, they could not possibly 
provide the basis for a theology of the Church, 
whether in the inner-city or anywhere else; they 
were no theology at all, although some of Barry's 
other statements did have definitely theological 
implications. 

As for Todd’s propositions, we can see that they 
speak of the incarnation and the atonement but 
not of the glad assurance of Christ’s victory. In his 
eagerness to offset the emphasis on a formula for 
success, his reply emphasized failure in a way that 
is in danger of forgetting that the way of the cross 
leads to victory, thus denying the present Lordship 
of Christ. This, then, is a part-theology and not a 
whole one, although it is a valuable corrective to 
any attempt to construct the Church as an insti- 
tution without first taking into account what God 
is doing both inside and outside its fellowship. 
However, we must be sure to affirm that redemp- 
tion can occur and that salvation is real. The cross 
is a constant factor in the Church’s experience, but 
Barry is quite right in pointing out that those who 
go expecting failure usually end by finding it. 

So much for the so-called “theology of success” 
and “theology of failure.” The entire discussion 
would become a great deal simpler if both phrases 
were quickly buried and forgotten. Yet, it is evi- 
dently not going to be so easy to bury Barry's 
assertion that the task of the inner-city church is 
to be a “successful” church, for he has compounded 
his felony by publishing an article that leaves little 
room for misunderstanding his earlier statement. 


What do numbers give us? Well, in general, 
possibilities of these kinds: a good physical 
plant; staff and lay leadership with a variety 
of talents; the chance for a greater variety of 
human associations and more varied ap- 
proaches to Christian living and understand- 
ing; open doors to avenues of ministry that 
would be frustrated without available leader- 
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ship and funds; visibility in the community 
as a group to be reckoned with; the intangible 
sense of excitement when anything—no matter 
what—attracts a number of people, making 
others curious to know what it is... . 

I think our churches in the inner-city 
should be as strong—numerically, financially, 
physically, professionally—as we can possibly 
make them. . . . Redemption is God’s work; 
our areas of competence seem to be buildings 
and budgets, training in skills, imagination 
in recruiting people and exposing them to 
the word of God, responsiveness to needs we 
can meet—and building good, strong local 
churches (“The Successful Inner-City Church,” 
The City Church, Vol. X, No. 5, November- 
December 1959, p. 7). 


Success, then, means numbers, and let’s not both- 
er about trying to understand God’s work. 


The Administrative Perspective 


Some of this emphasis on success and numbers 
seems to stem from the difference between where 
David W. Barry sits as “a missions administrator, 
an entrepreneur in inner-city work” (and what a 
world of meaning is in that word “entrepreneur” 
and where many of us labor from day to day in 
inner-city parishes. The executive can look at the 
monthly statistical reports and say, as Barry does, 
“When a man or a method does not succeed, I 
cannot see that perseverance is a virtue; maybe the 
Lord is telling us to try something radically differ- 
ent, or that we’re in the wrong business.” Exercis- 
ing stewardship over a limited budget of mission 
funds, he must constantly ask the question, “Where 
is the best place for these to be used?” And it is 
dreadfully easy to be tempted to answer, ‘Where 
they will produce the most church members or 
touch the lives of the most people.” 

But the inner-city pastor who lives close to his 
people knows that the answer cannot be given 
that easily. He knows the way in which the very 
figures in those reports lie. They cannot show that 
the Spirit of the Lord was performing a mightier 
work when the members of a house Bible study 
group ministered to one of their members recently 
discharged from a mental hospital than when a 
sunny Sunday in May brought out a large congre- 
gation. They cannot show the innumerable hours 
spent with people who will not—and seemingly 
cannot—unite with the church or send their chil- 
dren to church school, yet who deeply need the 
comfort and encouragement given by a church 
fellowship in the bleak box created for them by 
a host of impersonal authorities and powers. The 
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figures lie, but these are what the administrator 
must constantly use for his evaluations. 

More serious still, the faithful presentation of the 
scandal of the Christian Gospel does not always 
win a ready acceptance, particularly among those 
who associate it with a remote institution, the 
Church, that has never really drawn near their own 
lives. This resistance is not only noted by profes- 
sional workers who have been spawned in com- 
fortable middle-class backgrounds and educated in 
seminaries specializing in the “new look in theol- 
ogy.” 

One of the first signs that a lay worker in the 
Church has really begun to grasp the magnitude 
of the Church’s mission today comes when he 
complains to the minister, “I don’t see how you 
can keep it up. These people just don’t want to 
listen. How are we ever going to get through to 
them? For every one who cares, there are a thou- 
sand who don’t give a damn.” If the preaching and 
teaching and living of the Gospel are being rejected, 
it may not mean our methods are wrong; it may 
be indicating that people are rejecting God. Can 
the Church and its members expect to be accepted, 
to be a numerical success, when God himself is 
being rejected? 

However, more of this emphasis on success comes, 
as Barry himself admitted in the address in which 
he introduced the term, from the sociologist’s pre- 
occupation with numbers. The practice of socio- 
logical analysis as an ex post facto operation to 
study what has already occurred in the life of a 
human institution is a necessary enterprise. As one 
who has already spent a good deal of his life poring 
over the findings of social scientists about our ur- 
ban society and particularly their research concern- 
ing the role of the churches in that society, I would 
be one of the last to deny this necessity. But I 
would also like to point out that a serious distor- 
tion enters the life of a local church or its clergy 
when, using the results of such analysis as guide- 
posts, they set out to reach particular numerical 
goals or to produce a pattern that conforms to the 
accepted criteria. 


Criteria for Effectiveness 


In this connection, it has been interesting to 
watch the progress of the Effective Church Study 
carried on by the Department of Urban Church 
of the National Council of Churches since 1955. 
Aimed at discovering what is an “effective” (not 
“successful”) urban church, these studies have 








ranged far and wide, examining both the local 
church and the church member. But when it comes 
to the question of criteria for “effectivenes,” they 
have found that these are not given with the situ- 
ation, for ‘“‘any criterion of effectiveness implies a 
doctrine of the Church.” (Cf. summary of present 
status of this research in The City Church, Vol. 
XI, No. 3, May-June 1960, pp. 9-16.) We are thus 
led by the sociological researchers themselves back 
from the numbers on which Barry would have us 
rely to the work of God—and man’s response to 
that work—which theology alone can give. 

It is at the theological level, then, that our most 
basic discussion and evaluation of the work of the 
inner-city church must take place. And it is here 
that those who, for Barry, “seem to make a special 
virtue of failure’ have the greatest contribution 
to make. Those of us who work in inner-city par- 
ishes know only too well that our successes are far 
outweighed by the imposing structures of human 
authority and power with which we and our people 
must wrestle; by the sheer numbers of children, 
youth and adults who swarm outside our doors; 
by the massive weight of sin, collective and per- 
sonal, that presses down on their lives. You do not 
embroider silk cabbage-roses on the surface of a 
cesspool; neither do you construct ingeniously 
“successful” local churches in the life of a modern 
community that has denied the commandments 
and rejected the love of God. 


George E. Todd’s categories of risk and exposure 
are the way of affirming that the inner-city church 
—or any other church, for that matter, which takes 
seriously its mission in the 20th century—must 
share both the incarnation and the atonement of 
its Lord. If “the Word became flesh” in the middle 
of the world of sin and woe, then he can take form 
in the impersonal life of the factory or the urban 
jungle. If the cross stands for the supreme sacrifice 
of God before the terrible forces of sin and death, 
then this sacrifice can have meaning in those places 
where death seems the final liberation from the 
bondage of dark powers that never let go. And—to 
go beyond Todd’s statement—if Christ’s victory has 
freed men to life eternal, then this victory should 
be most triumphantly proclaimed to those who are 
most defeated. 


The whole work of our churches in the inner city 
is predicated on the belief that God’s redeeming 
work can be known here and now. Yet, as those of 
us who work in the cities would be the first to 
admit, this is not an easy, self-evident assertion. 
To proclaim the victory of God’s redeeming work 
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in the very jaws of Hell and at the edge of death’s 
oblivion is to enter into the same stringencies 
known by Jesus in his earthly life. God incarnate 
could say, “I have a baptism to be baptized with; 


and how I am constrained until it is accom- 
plished!” (Lk. 12:50). A church that is true to the 
incarnation finds itself bound over and over again 
by the fact that it seeks to do God’s work in this 
place and at this time. 

Further, the cross of Christ reminds us that vic- 
tory on God’s terms is never purchased without 
cost. When his Messiahship became known to the 
disciples, Jesus commanded them to tell no one, 
saying, “Ihe Son of man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected by the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and on the third day be 
raised.”” Then he went on and said to all, “If any 
man would come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross daily and follow me” (Lk. 
9:21-23). A church that is true to the suffering 
Saviour finds over and over that its call to the 
world’s side promises a cross rather than a crown. 


The Confidence of the Cross 


Let us, then, have no more talk of success and 
failure. The real test is whether a community of 
faith, hope and love can survive in the midst of 
the life of a dehumanizing, technical, urbanized 
industrial society. If we are going to seek to know 
that we have made an achievement through statis- 
tical measurement or personal feelings of success, 
then we shall be disappointed, for the ends of all 
that we do lie not with ourselves but with God. 
How can we know all the fruits of our labors? And 
how can we expect that, if God is to be rejected by 
his creatures, the Church will be accepted and 
given a place of honor and acceptance? 

Our mission, therefore, does involve exposure 
and risk; it also involves dialogue with those to 
whom we speak and with whom we share the trials 
of life in the inner-city. But we can work with a 
sure confidence that the suffering and the cross 
were not the end for our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
they are not the end for those in the Church who 
seek to be his faithful disciples. We labor today 
with the same hope that was able to sustain the 
Christian martyrs in the midst of a hostile culture, 
the hope expressed in the vision to John on the 
island of Patmos: 


After this I looked, and behold, a great 
multitude which no man could number, from 
every nation, from all tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne and be- 
fore the Lamb, clothed in white robes, with 
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palm branches in their hands, crying out with 
a loud voice, “Salvation belongs to our God 
who sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb!” 
And all the angels stood round the throne 
and round the elders and the four living 
creatures, and they fell on their faces before 
the throne and worshiped God, saying, “Amen! 


Blessing and glory and wisdom and thanks- 
giving and honor and power and might be to 
our God for ever and ever! Amen! (Rev. 
7:9—12). 


Here is the only success we need to desire—or 
can expect. 





Reflections on Election Day 1960 


CCORDING to a long established British tra- 

dition, one should not interfere in the internal 
politics of a foreign country. Although after ten 
years in America I do not feel a foreigner, I shall 
observe that tradition of diplomatic courtesy. 
But, on such a peculiarly and electrically sensitive 
day as this, I would like to share with you some 
random reflections on politics. They are prompted 
by my experience, first, in Britain, secondly, in 
America and, thirdly, “in Christ.” 

First, then, I was born in Britain at a time of 
radical social upheaval and change. My native land 
of Wales was rich in coal, iron, steel, copper and 
nickel. Before and during World War I, it devel- 
oped heavy industries that produced great wealth 
and prosperity. But, ironically and tragically, with 
the coming of peace in 1918 there began a period 
of industrial dislocation and decline that culmi- 
nated in depressed areas not only in Wales, but 
in England and Scotland as well. War or the threat 
of war seemed a condition of prosperity. The years 
of depression did not, from what I have gathered, 
so profoundly affect the British mind as the trans- 
atlantic depression of the Thirties affected the 
American. But they were sufficiently distressing to 
make one thing crystal clear. Politics is not an 
option but a necessity. Piety divorced from political 
actualities is mawkish, irrelevant, and futile. For 
my generation of British, the necessity to take a 
political stand became an axiom: the necessity for 
political decision an assumption. “Here I stand, I 
can no other” acquired a profound political rele- 
vance. This it is that lies behind the “revolution” 
of 1945 which was only apparently sudden. 

Then, secondly, in 1950 I crossed the Atlantic to 
the United States. Ten years here have taught me, 
in a deeper way than would otherwise have been 
possible, one political truth. To leave one country 
for another is to be made startlingly aware that 
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every political decision, necessary as it may be, is 
also necessarily relative. 

Our political judgments are conditioned, to an 
extent we dare not always admit, by time, geog- 
raphy and circumstance. For example, as far back 
as the Nineties of the last century, a British knight 
said, “We are all socialists now.” By this he meant 
that the “laissez-faire” economic doctrine of the 
nineteenth century was no longer acceptable to the 
British. Until I came to America, to a new expand- 
ing country where it was at least questioned, I had 
not realized how peculiarly British such a state- 
ment was, how it marked, however unconsciously, 
a society already turning from expansion to con- 
solidation, whereas in expanding America it merely 
caused a disturbed raising of eyebrows in some 
quarters and an uneasy, mild sympathy in others. 

A new vigorous economy creates its own political 
assumptions, which differ from those of an older 
shrinking economy. Thus the political problem of 
Britain cannot be identical with that of America, 
nor can the solutions to it be identical: and the 
same applies to other countries. Such problems 
change from age to age, from area to area. There 
is no one “way of life” that is good for all. Of any 
political judgment we make, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to claim that it is relative. 

It is the part of political wisdom not only to be 
able to say “Here I stand, I can no other,” but also 
to “think it possible, in the bowels of Christ, that 
[we] may be mistaken.” To preserve intensity of 
conviction enough to stand and, at the same time, 
to confess the probability of error even in that 
stand, i.e., to be tolerant, is the supreme test of 
political maturity. This is part of what the Greeks 
meant by Méden agan, “Nothing too much.” By 
this they did not mean that one should not take 
any “extreme” position or have no “enthusiasms.” 
They meant rather that whatever position one did 
take, one had to be aware of the pull of its oppo- 
site. 
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“Nothing too much” is thus the claim for living 
in the awareness of the other side. Without such 
tension no healthy political life is possible. To 
bring the matter down to earth—where it belongs— 
to vote easily either for the Republican nominee 
or for the Democratic is a sign of political im- 
maturity. 

But, thirdly, I have learned one other thing in 
another realm, “in Christ.” Not only are political 
decisions necessary; not only are they necessarily 
relative; it is also necessary that they should be 
redeemed. As with all aspects of our lives, the law 
of sin and death invades our political judgments 
also. 

First, the law of sin corrupts our political judg- 
ments. By this I mean not only that those judg- 
ments are relative, and that we tend to make them 
absolute, but also that they often reflect, however 
unconsciously, our own interests. Conservative po- 
litical decisions frequently reflect self-interest, but 
the same is equally true of social idealism, which 
is often merely the expression of particular interests 
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selfishness. All our political judgments—to use a 
Pauline phrase—fall short of the glory of God. 

And the law of death also corrupts our decisions. 
By this I mean that atrophy of moral sensitivity 
which time can so easily bring. There is an old 
British tag: ‘““A man who is not a socialist at twenty 
is a fool; a man who is not a conservative at forty 
is a bigger fool.” This is political cynicism. But it 
is often a true identification of our plight. Age 
wearies us; the years condemn us—in our politics 
as in all else. Few are the bushes in politics that 
burn without being consumed; few of our enthusi- 
asms outlast the age of thirty. 

Because, therefore, of the sin that so easily dims 
our perceptions and because of the dead hand of 
time, our political judgments need not only to be 
renewed but also to be redeemed. We are driven to 
recognize “in Christ’”’ that while political problems 
change from country to country and age to age, 
behind them lies a problem that is everywhere and 
at all times the same, the problem of man himself 
—in his fear, which drives him to false judgments 
of “security,” and in his pride, which blinds him 
to make his own judgments absolute, in self- 
righteousness. And it is because the Gospel meets 
us at the level of this problem, which lies behind 
all others, that it is relevant to our politics also. 
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